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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck: anid tilt at all I meet: 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargaes, sharpers, and directors. —Pors. 





REMARKS ON THE VERDICT OF “GUILTY” OBTAINED 
BY THE CROWN, ON THE TRIAL OF SIR FRANCIS 
BURDETT. 

—‘* Can such things be, 
‘© And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
‘¢ Without our special wonderment ?” 











Sif, 

it appears that our lords and masters the boroughmongers, 
in removing the scene of warfare from the metropolis, have ob- 
tained another victory over the liberties of the people—over that 
freedom of opinion, 2nd that honest indignation which “every 
man, not bereft of the feelings of humanity, and not swayed 
by self interest, must have felt atthe horrible deeds of the ever- 
memorable 16th of August. The letter of Sir Francis Burdett 
to his constituents* has been declared by a Leicestershire special 
jury a libel! Yes, twelve men have been found to submit to 
the dictum of the Judge, “that truth is a libel—that to 
expose the corruptions, and to speak in strong language of the 
acts of the boroughmongers, and the brutal conduct of the 
Manchester yeomanry, is to libel the government, and excite 
disaffection in the army!!! What, when the present servile 
age shall have passed away, and future generations are enabled 
to judge dispassionately of the circumstance alluded to, what, 
I ask, will be their feelings, when they find that men could 
thus stoop to “the powers that be;”---that without even re- 
tiring to consider their verdict, and to compare the excellent 
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* See Black Dwarf, No, II. 
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defence of their victim, with the false reasoning, and, im some 
respects, ridiculous conclusions of the counsel for the crown, 
they could declare the sertimenis contained i that letter to be 
a libel, and place it in the power of those in authority to wreak 
their vengeance on the man whose whole jife has been spent in 
exposing the corruptions of the boroughmongers, and endea- 
vouring to rescue our country from the brink of ruin, to whose 
corruption and depravity its present wretched condition js to 
be attributed. 

Let any impartial man, acquainted with the deeds of that 
never-to-be-forgotten day, lay his hand upon his heart and say, 
whether the allegations contained in the address of Sir Francis, 
are net true to the letter :—is not “ the account of the blood 
spilt at Manchester” a fact not to be disputed, if it Is, let the 
declaration of the majority of the jury, on the inquest held on 
the body of Jonn Lees—let the “ spectral train” of others who 
fell on that day—let the many mutilated victims who have sur- 
vived the tujuries they reccived—let them testify to the truth 
of the stateinent ;—and “ gracious God,” the woman too, who 
was “disfigured, maimed, cut down, and trampled upon,’— 
who, after eleven days soutary confinement in a prison, upon a 
Jilse charge of high treason; and who was discharged, from 
the want of evidence as to the commission of any crime, when 
(according to the newspapers’ reports) life was nearly extinct, in 
consequence of the injuries she had rece‘ved, and the confine- 
ment she had undergone ! Surely these facts are sufficient to 
shew the truth of the statement:—and then ask, in the ener- 
eetic language of the Henorable Baronet, whether “ this is not 
the practical proof of our standing in no need of reform ? these 
the practical blessings of our glorious boroughmonger domina- 
tion ?—this the use of a standing army in time of peace?’ The 
counsel for the crown contended that the covernment was 
founded upon the affections of the peeple--that to insinuate 
otherwise was a gross libel : if this is the fact, LT would ask where 
the necessity of a standing army of 140,000 men in time of 
peace? Is this a‘ practical proof that the present government 
as by law established is founded upon the affections of the 
peeple? Does the dove of the people induce the government, 

in the present state of the country, to keep up such an army as 
a check to the rising spirit of reform---that the sinecurists may 
enjoy “the life-blood of the state” in apparent ease, and revoke 
at their pleasure the ancient laws and liberties of the people? 
Again, is it not the fact, that the people were ‘ unarmed,” and 


“unresisting ??'---that the yeomanry, if they did not imitate 
Neer, the wey ' : . 7 ! ‘ ’ } 
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Dita OOH ELOY mowers womos, al peust oul down 
and trampled upon their friends and neighbours, to some of 
whom the people were personally known? and if, after this 
there are any who are not convinced that this is “ the reign of 
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terror,” then seacrh for proof elsewhere. Let the employment 
ef spies to oud the peop! e into acts of desperatt »n,—iet the 
suspension of the Habeus Corpus, and consequent imprisons 
ment of many innocent vicdins — let the ridic uling the suflerings 
of those Victims ia the Honourable LLouse’—Ilet the hangings 
for riot, and beheadings for treason—let those despotic nied- 
sures, which lave lately passed into laws, and wi hich have 
dtiven the peop le from pu lic meetings, where they could give 
free vent to their opinions, om d publicly insist upon their rivhite, 
into holes and cornet 5, to p! an the cominission Ol crimes, and ia 
follow the example set by the Manchester heroes:—let the 
state of Ireland at this moment be considered---let these things 
be placed to the account of the borougimon: rors—and then let 
every honest and impart i} man deeide whether this does not 
resemble a “reign of terror.” 

The doubts ente ‘reamed by some people as to the inotives of 
the Attorn v General in filing the ex-o flicio information in Lei- 
cestershire will new be dispelled, especially as we fun d that out 
of the twelve “good and Jawfil men? in panneded to try the 
Issue, eleven h old commissions fron the crown as P nagestrates f 
When this is the ease, what must we think of the learned coun- 
sel’s eulogium onthe purity ef Enatish justice. ft is true the 
Jury may have acted disinterestedly ; but circumsfenecs militate 
against such a conclusion: the fi et is, that from thie present 
mode of ye acking special iuries, Ineases where the crown is con- 
cerned, froma select number of the freeholders, in some in- 
stances the servants of the government, iliet eountry dew is any 
thing and erery thing but justice; and defendants may as 

well plead euilty, and throw them: lien uwwon what is called the 
merey of the court: that the wovernmicut agents were aware , 
this, we have only to bear in mind the verdicts obtamedat We 
wick and Exeter, against two honest tradesmen for selling Mr. 
lione’s parodies, after three separate Juries, bc iscriminately 
chosen, had acquitted the eriginal publisher of any crime in so 
doing. 

We read in history of the deeds of the dark aces, when 
bigotrvand tyranny hel din chains of ignorance the minds of 
men, but the present ace, with reference to Uns country, will in 
after times be called a age of corruption; for behold Nose the 
stream of justice is polluted! Those men who commanded, and 
those who executcd the orders of the magistrates to disperse 
the Manchester meeting, who in executing those erders cut and 
maimed the people indisernninately, end who be ive been thanked 
by the ministers in the name of the king for their conduct, are 
How the pros eCutOrs and chief wit nesses acuiist the injured 
party; that same injured Ah when they appik ed for Justice 
agaist their co wardly assailants, being denied it at the thresh- 
hold; and for ex) ressing abhorrence at such inliuman conduct, 
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behold Sir Francis Burdett convicted by a special jury of libel- 
ling the characters of these men who executed, and those who 
thanked them, for performing the horrid deed! 

I trust the friends of reform will not be dismaved at the re- 
sult of this trial, for should the boroughmongers also succeed j in 
their attempts against the liberties of “the people i in the pending 
trial at York, and those which remain to be tried, still it will ae. 
celerate the cause of reform, the discussion which will take 
place together with the exposure of the system will double the 
number of proselytes to the cause; and the people, notwitl- 
standing the verdict of a Leicestershire special jury, will con- 
tinue to entertain the same opinion as to the conduct of the 
government agents at Manchester ; and the histerian in spite of 
that verdict, will transmit to a the deeds of that day as 
one of “ the darkest pictures in the book of crime.” When the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen are at stake, who will shrink 
is the contest? On the contrary, if such men as Burdett, 
Cartwright, and Hunt, are to be incarcerated ina dungeon for 
advocating the cause of their oppressed and insulted fellow- 
gountrymen, who will not consider it an honorto share the 
same fate, to endure the same sufferings, and if need be, to die 
as martyrs to the cause of freedom and reform. The names of 
Hampden, of Sydney, and of Russell, will never be forgotten; 
their deeds have rendered them immortal. Who then, I Say, 
will shrink at the frown of despotism? Who would not wish to 
be reckoned maityrs to the eatise of truth and justice? In times 
like these— 


66 Wha’ would be a traitor knave? 
Wha’ would fill a cowards crave ? 
Wha’ sae base as bea slave ?” 


Be not dismayed then at this triumph of our opponents (if such 
it may be called) for though Sir Francis is convicted, it is not a 
triumph over the principles of reform. Those principles are 
built upon the pedestal of truth, founded upon the broad basis 
of justice, and are impregnable against the attacks of our oppo- 
nents. Let the reformers be but true to themselves, and their 
cause must ere long prove triumphant. Once more I exclaim, 


the liberties of our country are at stake, who will shrink from 
the contest. JUVENIS. 


Strand, March 25th, 1820. 





Remarks on the curivus charge of Mr. Justice Best on the 
above Trial. 

After the approval of the Manchester business, nothing will 

startle our readers. They must be prepared for any outrage of 


their better judgment. They will, however, participate in our 
regret, that it “should: be an offence to lament the shedding of 
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hlood, while it deserves the thanks of a monarch to pour it on 
the blushing streets! We can only refer to the trial, for the 
ceneral view of the proceedings, as our space is too much occu- 
pied for particular comment. A new trial will be moved for, and 
probably refused. But the Judge's charge affords quite sufficient 
erounds for such a measure. It would have been more in cha- 
racter, in the mouth of Lord Castlereagh, than an English Judge; 
and we shall proceed to shew from it, what is the independence 
of the bench, so much boasted of, on such occasions. The report 
makes this Judge say, that all the part of Sir Francis’s deteuce, 
which consisted in objectiens to the mode of striking special 
juries, to the practice of ex-eftcio informations, the proceedings 
at Manchester, and the necessity of parliamentary reform, was 
extraneous. lt is the boldness with which wrong is done, that 
often gives it impunity: and in this case, the Judge might as well 
have stid, that a man having cemmitted murder, might bring an 
action against any one who should attempt to arrest him for an 
aseautt, and when the party accused should offer the crime of the 
accuser, in his justification, the accuser could turn round and say 
—'* The Court has nothing to de with that. You must not prove that 
J have committed murder. That is ertrancous You are on acharge 
ofassaulting me. You must only speak to that !” 

The next curiosity in the charge is, stating it was unfortunate 
the Baronet should have quoted Bolingbroke, and Swift in his 
defence, because they were both *‘ discontented ! Rare logic this, 
for a Judge! They could not wrile impartially, because they 
had not such good reasons to be contented as his lordship with the 
administration of the day! Mr. Justice Best, the censurer of Bo- 
lingbroke and Swift, both torics! but too able, and too honest, to 
outrage reason to serve their party! Well done medesty ! 

Next comes acurions ‘ if” of the Judge.—* If the paper in 
question was written with the same pure spirit with which Locke, 
that great and insmmortal writer, wrote, it was vo libel!” How did 
the Judge learn, or what evidence was before the Jury to prove, 
that the Baronet’s motives were not as pure as Mr. Locke’s! 
There is notan honest man in the country who would dispute 
them, notwithstanding te verdict of this Judge and his Leicester 
Jury! The paper ‘§ was addressed to the passions!’ Yes! itcame 
warm from a heart, indignant at unnecessary bloodshed! The 
object was to excite disaffection to unmanly cruelty, and wanton 
slaughter, Thank God! it is not necessary to appeal to the 
reason of the people of Great Britain, to awaken ind:gnation 
at suel: atrocity. 

Next peeps out the cloven foot:—* If the writer stated what 
‘he could not have known to be true, or false, if he addressed 
‘* hunself to the lower orders-—he felt it bis duty, im terms of the 
act af parliament, to direct them to find the defendant guilty !’”’ 
The Jury will blush when they read this foundation of their 
verdict; for they surely did not understand, wheo they heard it. 
It contains three fallacies! In the first place, sir Francis did know 
the facts to whieh he alluded were true. He did not address 
hiniself to any lower class, than that to which the Judge himself 
belongs: —and the act of parhament ducs net aulhorize a Judge 


‘ [Pree . 2 e - se8 « 
“2 atrect the Jury te ting a verdietin cases of titel A Jury of 
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bondon cobblers wonld not have listened without! reply to Sich 
misapprehension of law and fact. 

The Judge then asks—** Was it proper that a man of education 
and high station. like Sir F. Burdett, should state that blood had 
been spilt, because he found (jf in @ morning paper?” — This ig 
mocking us too much! Did the Judge mean to insinuate, that as 
blood thi ad been spill? againt bis own conviction, and his own 
knowledge! in the very face of his own decision, that the fuets 

should not be proved j—for he had just refuced to permit Sir Franeis 
to bring forward witnesses to prove that blood had noé only beex 
spilt, hut most wnaecess arily s spilt! Sir #rancis ailvded to known 
facts——\¢ » facts capable of demonstration by tens of thoasands ; and 
if it becomes aman of education and bigh rank, to sfate the truth, 
Sir Francis is justified. But m these times, it is so little the 
practice for such characters to be politically honest, that it may 
be acrime in Sir Francis to deviate from the criminal practices of 
bis equals in station ! 

He is made in the report to say, that * nothing occurred that 
could form an excuse for the most intemperate man, in saying 
that a reign of terror and blood * had commenced 3’’—and to ask, 
‘Sif terror and blood were on one side, what must have been on 
the other?” What must or what eveié to have been on the other, 
we care not to sav—but the judge Knows, that while there were 
gcrror and blood ov the one side, there were shrieks, fight, fear and 
snon-resistance on the other! And what woulda partizan of the 
existing administration require further of the people! We blush 
at iy ¢ natives of a country, boasting itself free, in which such 
circumstances can occur. ‘The boroug hmong ers are in the rightto 
banish their oppor ents. Ttisa mercy to drive away all public. ipirit 
from devraccd Britain. But it must be driren away; tort though 
hope of better days were entirely lost, which it is not, still the old 
iemple of liberty shall not be left without oj position in the hands 
of is enemies. A few weeks may see most of the present advo- 

cates of reform, ta the ped of those whe bear them a mortal 
hatred—in the dungeons of their oppressors :—but it is no matter. 
if the Korcughmoreers must rule, it is of no consequence whether 
their slaves are pinioned to their servitude within or without the 
walls of a % reson, 
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STTERS OF THE BLACK DWARP. 


Oo mee ee 


from the Black Dwarf in Loudon, to the Yellow Bonze at 
Jd pl ve . 
CONJURERSHIP REVIVED IN ENGLAND. 
My Respected Friend, 

I fear the back art is more generally practised here 
Ost people suspect; and that NECTOMANC? , though pre. 
hibited by law, and ridiculed by reason, is still in vogue, Of 
4G mother Shévton, and Nixon, and the Lancashire witches, 
thon beast eas heard: andl I must now introduce to thee 
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the Leicestershire wizards, a notable junta that bid fair, col- 
lectively at least, to surpass the witch of Eridor. Sir Francis 
Burdett was accused before these wizards of libel, and sedition, 
and I know not what; and in two minutes, (only think how 
clever!) they returned a verdict of guilty, which a/most satisfied 
the judge; but as it was not quite the thing, he desired them 
for form’s sake, to alter it exactly to his taste. ‘“ T have no 
hesitation, in saying it is a libel,’ said the judge! In two mi- 
nutes, the jury saw a3 clearly that it was so, and they said 
“ wuilty of libel.” ‘Phis was very near the mark. But the 
judge wanted a verdict of “ guilty of libel in Letcestershire,” 
so he asked, ‘* Do you find the publication in Leicestershire ?” 
“Yes to be sure,” said the foreman, in a quarter of a minute. 
“Then,” said the judge “ had you not better find the general 
verdict, guilty, at ouce? Itis the common form!’ ‘To which 
the foreman, of course assented? What a wizard, was he! 
However to give thee an adequate idea of the case with which 
they could find no doubt about guilt, in the face of a demon- 
stration of innocence, I enclose thee a few extracts from the 
baronet’s defence. It will satisfy thee, as well as most other 
people, that the Leicestershire wizards, are cither much wiser, 
or much worse, than other wizards! 
Thy friend and well wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


Sir Francis Burdett said, “ he should have been giad had the 
Attorney General been present, as it was always most pleasant io 
have the person with whem one has to contend, face to face. He 
must now observe, that he was placed ina very peculiar siiuntion,. 
it seemed to be a doubt—a doubt even in some weasure with his 
Lordship, whether he ought to be standing in that court on the 
present charge. This would not have been the case had the charge 
been brought by indictment before the Graud Jury of the county 
Where the publication took place. He should then have been saved 
many unpleasant circumstances, and the Jury would not have 
been required to decide a very doubtful question of fact. There 
was, then, whatever result the trial might have, still a question 
of law to be determined. This would not have been the case 
had he been tried in Westminster whether the offence, if there was 
ay, was committed. The leiter he thought it his duty to write had 
vcen made the subject of an ea-oficio information; and here he 
Must observe, that the power of ex-officio informations had crept 
ito practice in a manner contrary to the spirit of the conslitu- 
tion. They had always been discountenanced by the greatest 
statesmen and the best judges, Sir I. Winnington and Mr. Justice 
Hale w ere decidedly against them, because they were contrary to 
Magna Charta and the spirit of the British laws and constitution. 
Vow a power of this kind was one which ought to be possessed 
by ho man, and leasi of all by the Attorney-General. It was that 
Kind of power which the writer of the History of the great Lord 
“acon had described asa rock on whigb human virtue was always 
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liable to be shipwrecked, and which that great man had not been 
able to avoid. The attorney-General is called an officer of the 
Crown, but he asserted that he was the efficer of Adininistratien, 
and nothing else. The Attorney-General (he spoke of the nature 
of the office) was a person looking forward to preferment. To 
succeed, he might be induced to become the instrument of per- 
sons who had some politica! malignity to gratify. 

Mr. Justice Best here interrupted the Hon. Baronet. lt was not 
consistent with his duty to sit and hear such reficctions cast on the 
office of Attorney-General. The office was one of responsibility. 
The eonduct of the Attorney-General was always hable to in- 
quiry. Nobody knew that better than Sir Francis Burdett, and he 
must also know that such reflections on a public officer must pot 
be permitted. 

Sir Francis Burdett could not proceed if his Lordship did not 
permit him. But he must say, that the Attorney-General was 
the creature of the breath, and expires with the frown of the 
Minister. The Jury had to consider the quo animo with which this 
Attorney came into Court. If he should show that such a person 
was not a pro bone publico officer, they would surely hesitate to 
listen to his assertions, The preseat was one of the most scanda- 
Yous abuses of ex-officio informations that had ever occurred. He 
ahould have expected that, in common fairness, the question would 
first have been brought before a Grand Jury: for ea-officio infor- 
mations could upon no principle be excused, except that of public 
safety. Blackstone intimates that they should only be resorted 
to in cases when a moment’s delay would be dangerous. This 
was the only reason assigned in justification for such a course 
of proceeding ; but, in fact, ex-efficto information caused great 
delay: for he would have been tried much sooner if he had been 
gga against in the regular and constitutional way. <A quib- 

ling, pettifogging course had, however, been adopted. He had 
becn taken away from his natural Judges, from the district in which 
he was best known, to be put on his defence in one in whichhe 
was little known; and this was done by a grossabuse of the power 
of ex-officio informations, which bad caused great and highly im- 
ti delay, if any danger was to be apprehended from the pub- 
ication. If there really were danger in this letter, why not sto 
that danger in the outset? But Mr. Attorney allows all the mis- 
chiefto be worked,and then comes forward with his e-officto prose- 
cution, chooses and to bring on a trial in a place the least proper for 
such a proceeding. The Jury were aware that this county was placed 
out of the pale of the constitution. It is called one of the disturbed 
districts. Thank God, had it not becn for the bills which had lately 
passed, they never would have known that such a name could be 
attached toit. Why, then, was a course adopted which caused 
delay, and brought this trial on in a disturbed district ? This was 
done in the hope that prejudice and hostility to him, arising from 
misunderstanding of his character and political feelings, might 
procure a conviction in this county. The very manner in which 
this prosecution was instituted was a libel on the jury. He could 
ee no other reason for bringing on his trial in a disturbed dis- 
trict except the expectation, through prejudice, te obtain a ver 

act, But he cared not what the design was. When he sar 
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twelve of his countrymen put into a Me »x to decide on such a ques- 
tion as this, he was confident! that | hey would be guided by their 
duty to their oath, and thetr feelings of honour. He was sensible 

that in such a case honest inca rs ways left pre, judice and passion 
atthe door, aud were more upon their guard tn the d cision, 
than when they are not placed in such a sifuation. Those he was 
now addressing were called upon to decide upon a fact, with 
respect to which there is not a shadow of proof, net even of 


probability . ta faet, they nad, in Mr. Atforney’s proceeding, 
somethiag Tike a corifession. that the letter was nota libel; for it 
appe: ared to be caly from a iceling of the weak ness of the case that 


he was browsht to trial ina place where prejudice was expected 
to prevail azainst him. Pio was sure that 12 — never could 


be persua led that be had acted oa rootives attrib uted to him; 


-— 


but Mr. Attorney could have nethiag bat bad melive s for his con- 
duct. Ho had been contended that it was exiremely casy to distin. 
rnish between what wasa libel and what was not, thai tt was a 
matter of easy judgment, and that he who run might read upon 
such asabject. To tin, however, ib apneared a question of ex. 
treme d:dicul)y. The very ferm was unknown to the old Eaglisi 
hae, It mea t Gti iva Hiile book, and had been borrowed from 


t 


the civil courts, bene fiest introduced by tbe Star Cham ber—a 
tribunal waich, for its tuiquitous procee dings, had been loog since 
abolished. Even there, the offence had been treated, upon the 
simple deseription of a bel, bai upon certain rules aud precedents, 
as it was called de fomesis Zivedis. IL uever was imagined that the 
publication of a ‘mere libel, witheul any qualities ascribed to it, 

could constitute an offence. A libel was in itself ni ining; it wen 
the erouimaiing evidence designating the intention, the madus 
avvnas with whieh ib was written, that could alone be of any 
it po rianee, if he had the geod fortune, for su he might cal 
if, with reference to his present situation, and the charge which 
he was now called on to repel, to be accused as murder or bur- 
glary, He sti ‘vam know what tlh was that he had todefend. Fe 
should then have something tangible to deal wit qd understand 
clearly to alae be had to address himself In murce ie the question 
distinetiy was, whether ig act was done wiih mahice prepense. 
jut hechalle lth ie Altorney-General toe 

wasa ibe}, . 


‘ 
s 
, 
. . 
iis ari 


“syere 


ive a definition of MN hat 
or io prove hak that ove@at to be ei sidered a tib elin 
Leicestershire which he did not choose to Uy in Westminster, 


, 


try 
where, ii potat of fact as well as law, the pubtica oo: took place 

The jury were, no doubt, aware, that verdicts of cuilly had ner tt 
obtained in distant! parts of the country, ia cases where the defend- 
ant had been: cary te rr ihe nietropolis, Bot the whole systcn 


Of the taw “ elhad been bo row: “{ from the siavish Iniperial 
code, aia dhe {i PLLT ES Sal d ba fit boul uUidel: rey SUCCESSION ot 


? . ‘ ‘ » gar ° t er $ } j j ‘ 

NOMA CINperors, fo one of cca i ihe learned Couusel had al- 
’ ‘ vale esis 

lnded, and whose names were synonimeus with infamy. It was 


cal 


tie means by which they had contrived to banish and destroy all 
the eminent men whem it was in the nature of these tyra nny to 
crush. it was maintained amongst ourselves by trick and decep- 
tions and as a libel could not be construed inte a breac! nb of the 
peace, il was described as havi nr a tende eucy to proveke a breach. 


it was by this strained construction that the vourts obtamed a ju. 
Vol, IV. No. 12, 
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n over offence: snature. Now he could und 

when a letter was sent ew one individual to enother eo 

+4 | hy iy eit i! if O) any = Wiis Goiue rondine to DrOVol 
breach of the aa Bat still he who broke the peace was the 
true culprit, and it seemed very bard to puniso cre man for the 
offences of another. With reeard to this circumstance of ten 
dency, tt minh 1 aid, thin he, heme at Lereester, had ates dene y 
to go to London. This wesno doubt tree, but the fact micht be, 
that be should wo elseybere. According to the old flaw ef Eng- 
land, there ot otal bo et UPDils dele fa, some istantive offenee 
mevery erimiual prosecuuion, ‘Phe ecuris, however, haviag, by 
some menns or other, obtained eevnizance Glsuch charges, soou 
advanced a step) farther, and beean fe consider the qvestion Of 
truth falsehoot, BeViccll midiicrent to the ou lior Innocence 
of the party ACCUNCE vow he for cone, could never admit that | 
either in law ormornidy, the truth of a - rbhicalion onept to be 
overloo.ed. It appeared te hem intimatety cornected with the 
meriiso! the case. in his opmion the communication of truth to 
the public imust at all times be advantesvous. The ease thre 
seven Uishops had been alluded tovand 2 varteus respects it bore 
a strony application to the present trish Jadse Powell, on that 
occasion, said, the bel ought tobe proved to be false, wicked, 
and sedili t 'oose were senerally eonsidered to be bad 
times. and immediately sacceeded the Revolution—en eventebhied 
broueht shout by th ust and indionetlion whieh the seanda 
fous proce: Peng trad ercited. Chr Persitg Wroelht 
hieid, Urat 4 rear | ory il tention ouebt to be made 
out. Cnly one of i § thea th ht with the lesrned 
nee May that wh broueht the eovernment inte hatred 
or contempl was necess r tibet; auahe trusted thet no jury 
would tin ea psuch ay even were sil the judces te declare 
in its avoir 5 ‘| iis slete ¥ ome be 124 taly v a fron pyp 
a military gov Binent, er whieh a man might knew how Lo 
conduet bi » with curring perpetual bagard.  WVisera est 
servilus, ubi sen reeven, wasan observation enoted by Blackstone 
from Sir kd. Coke. Laws, tf seve nd arbstiare, obeht at 
least to be clear and tutelligible. | he would venture to assert. 
that no man conld civea satisfactory definition of what was called 
alibel. it was altogether an ex post fario law. and the mest bhenest 
and virtuous man in the country tetcht wa eapectedty become the 
victim of it. There VCE MISLANCEeS, ai (| ay rare Bea tie bag more ty igo, 
of persons who had been placed tm the wilory for tibel, and had 
efermards received pensions from the covernren lie amgnt 
mention, as one, the ease of Dr. Shel! As was said in th 
preainht Oo 6 yf yt bey! of thet powen 
could hefore states in os Pethet erin Hye 

assert, that mon » whist f 

yeti by ’ { | tt beg 
wiihtornt : t Tie 
ts , ‘ ' “ 
might be construed isto a idol, and be made the subjeet of & 
crifiinal information, by the Attoruey-General, whe, he meus 
repeat, could only be regarded as ihe ininister’s creature. When 
Mr. Somers published his anpcal tu favour of the Church ef Eng- 
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land, {ae Allurney -Generai of that das » ayming at the re-establish- 
meal of popery, pronsenced that werk to hea libel. Indeed it 
appeared | Lo ies Hv, from the principles laid) down by the learned 
eendeman ( Vir. HEerees int \ Vaugha 1), that he teo would have made 
a delightful Attorne y- General to the Emperor Nero. He had toid 
them, indeed, that had he lived at the Fae of the revolution, he 
would have applauded ihe seven Bishops for what they had done. 
it was unfortunate that the learned ecutlem: 1's patriotism should 
he antedated, and that the country could not reap the benefits of 
itat the present moment. Had Mir. Locke written his work upon 
covernment a few years before, the crown lawyers would have 
described it as a wicked and seditious libel. Nothing could be more 
vacne or indefinite than the charge against him ; he did not believe 
aprecedent for it could be found v pun the files of the court. In an 
actions, he might justify by proviog the truth of shat he had ig? 
ten; but under the cireumstances in which he was NOW placed, 
was impossible for him to make any defence. Hie was left eas 
bare and unprotected. He bad been deprived cf the advantagc 
resulting from the intervention of a Geaud Jury.—Upen a charge 
of libel, which was an offence of so indefinite a nature, the a. 
tions of a grand jury were peculiarly important. The cireum- 
stance of his being tried by a special jury, was in itself evidence 
tiat the ofience char zed, was bot of a very heitious character. Al. 
though he did not think the Attorney-General woud oblaia a 
verdict against him, yet even in the event of ar acquiltal, he 
should have been preity weil punished, bv the expense, labour, 
and anxiety to which the presecution had subjected him. 4s the 
offence of iibel was not called a crime, but a misdemeanour, 
which meant sumply a roisvehaviour, ib might be magined that the 
puaishiment should be yp: oporuionately light: but no sooner was a. 
defendant found — y, than his offence appeared to crow tn 
maguitade ; it Was Proteus-like, continually changing its shape, 
ant a alway s to the disadvai antag ‘cof the secused. Falsehood, whick 
was ia ordinary eases the ¢ ruvamen of the complaint, was omitted 
iogether in the inform: riion agamst him. tow could the alleca- 
tion of false ‘hood ever be looked upon i a criminal proceeding, as 
mere surpiusize or ornament? Supposing that the question of 
truth or faissnood was in itself of no legal impertance, still it was 
worth inquiring inte, us afiurding evideace of the criminal inten- 
tion with which a publicaiion was made. He should be giad to 
know how an indictment would read, if it were alleged in it, ihat 
the defendant pad tru/y, tustead of false! y, Sel forth the matter of 
hiscompiaint. Now, the information ia question was as bare as 
i 3 crow, it had not upon it asingle feather. [t meant, if it 
meant any thing, that he was desirous of exciting lisaffection, and 
had an ‘ae rest in producing disorder. He would however assert, 
that ii « asimpossibie toimputelo him, with any colour of probabie 
lity, any motive to commit bad aets of this kind. ‘The Altorneys 
General had stronger motives than he could have for duing what was 
wroug, inasmuch as the learned ¢ sei man had his fortune to make, 
wi.lst he (Sir I’. Burdett) was satisiied with what he was already in 
possession of. As an English gentleman, he conceived himself 
bouad to assist in upholding the rights of his countrymen; aod 
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he could show that this had ever been the prevaiting bent and dis 
position of his mind. On all occasions he had endeavoured to 
impress on the minds of other independent gentlemen, that the 
createst danger arose from the wantgot union between the more 
pow erful classes and the people.Such exertions had for their object, 
not to excite disaffiction, or to produce separation, but to 
establish concord and mutual cood-will, Again, with revard to 
this defective information, he must observe that it charged him 
with being a seditious and evil-disposed person, wishing to stir up 
disaffection amongst the liege subjects of our Lord the King in 
rencral, and amongst the soldiers in particular, The counsel for the 
Crown ought to have confined himself to the charge thus set forth, 
and not have entered into explanations upon other matters. With 
these explanations the jury had nothing to do ; if the Information 
could be sustained in law, they ought to have bees intreduced in 
common fairness and justice by way of inuendo. It was absurd 
to suppose that his finding fault with what had been dene at 
Manchester could excite disaffection to the government amonest 
the soldiers. it must excite disaffection to himseif, if it provoked 
any sentiment of that nature. But were soldiers, because they 
had served creditably abroad, to be sanctioned in cutting down 
their countrymen at home?) ‘There was no ealumny in reprobating 
conduct of this kind; for nothing but falsehood couid be calun- 
nious. No doubt, bis letter expressed dissatisfaction, but its 
whole scope was to procure legal inquiry and redress. For such 
motives he should therefore take credit, nor was he aware by what 
right the Atcorney General could alfribute any other tohim. The 
Jetter was nol addressed to persons likety to be instigated to acts 
of tumult or violence, lt was addressed to his constituents and 
to country gentiemen, a body of persons whom he could hardly 
expect or intend to inflame against the goverament. ‘The libel, 
however, was charged with being 6 of and concerning the eovern- 
ment of the realm,” and indeed this was the only charge which 
he could justly be called on to meet. The trial hed in fact zone 
quite far enough to put the prosecutors out of Court, for all the 
evidence went to show a publication in the county of Middlesex 
alone. (The hon. bart. after some further observations with 
regard to the venue, entered at considerable lengthinto the subject 
of a reform of parliament, and quoted a love list of authorities 
favourable to the doctrine of a more extetisive representation of 
the people. Amongst these were Lord Clarendon, Lord Boling: 
broke, Swift, Locke, Lord Camden, Lord Chatham, Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox.) He 


was ashamed to weary them wit: so many quotations, but it was 
of the greatest importance that he should not be suspected or 
treated as if he used reform as a mask or cover for hostility 
and mischievousness. It was too much to talk of reform as 


wild and visionary, when it had been supported by such men and 
with so muck alility. 


His object m laying those statements 
{ | 
aac dba t ‘ iS 


) woosiuWw tual there was no eelpability ta loving 
freedom, and in endeavouring to obtain that Parliamentary Re- 
form which was essential to the welfare and liberty of the people. 
For himse! 


if this had been his object from the commencement of 
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iy lite. No attempt had been made to show that the supposed 
feels of Chis pad ication upon ale minds of the soldiery must ne- 
cessartly prove danverous to the goverument. There was not 
one word in the letter about ma: sistrates, much jess about the mi- 
mn of the crown. The whole related to boroughmougers, = 
fo the immedieie authors of the transactions at Maach ester. Thes 
sisaclions foo were referred to, nol as matiers witha his own 
gd but as stalements made in the pubhe jour rnals. If 
s letter could be supposed to produce ay apes of the Kind 
mputed to it, it must be to bring the soldiers, and not the POVErNe 
“ent into contempt. Lb was an appeal tothe country ge entlemen, 
iting them to join in an endeavour to obtain j: istice. The 
sreate st miscreants in society was rot to be treated as it appeared, 
by a ministerial paper, it had bee ‘i intended to treat Mr. Flaunt. He 
was nu more the proper object of military execution than the Jury 
Lon be had now the honour to address. His letter was written 
iw vindication of Uie constitution, and its teadency must therefore 
e to preveit aud not to excite disaffection. The Attorney=Ge- 
yocel had said—that they were to judge of a man from his acis 
and declarations. He appealed io his acts and declarations, and he 
coutd noi see how, by possibility, they could from these judge 
that he was evjl-minded, mali ‘ious, or seditious. ‘The recorded 
acls of his were better t stimony than every person in the world 
called as witnesses. The borougimengers might be censuced and 
onpascd without sdiiiow or treason. His conduct amounted to 
nothiag worse than ihis—ib was bol quite correct to identify them 
with the coverument, in order to charge hint with sedition, They 
were conmplained of by ali; and their most mousirvus cruelties 
would, he trusted, sooa have au appropriate remedy. They were 


nota part of the govceruinest; but i they were, he could not be 
CONN icled, for there was no dvendo inthe information thal they 
en re pai f the (OCIDATE. Su if was with the mention ot “king 
James, of the soldiers, and every part of the allusion io that pe- 
nod. 'Phey were not aba before the Jury. Onaccount of the 
vagueness and indefiatteness of the ehorge against hin, be was 
eatilied to every oO it : 


indulgences but he was still more enti 
tied to that induleence here, on account of the defectiveness of 
the information. He had noi fiom malice invented, ia ae hed 
from perfect conviction staied, tial persons had been put to — 
(al Manchester). He had evidence, which he would otfer at leas 
tas the facts were such 3s he had believed aud stated. If es 
did not believe that he was desirous of inciting to insurrection, 
the ‘y could uot find him guilty. They must first find him mad 
> had: spoken id hits ietter, as he uniformly did, of the gentle. 
venor Kagiand, whom he always looked on as the CU ardians of 
i consiituhon. He had not cailed on the people, bat he had 
called on all to unite in resisting the usurpations and cruelty of 
an oligarchy, ‘fo the king he had sworn ailegiance. ‘To the bo- 
rouchmougers he had SWort LOne, and never wouid 3-—-to the bo- 
rougnmougers he had always declared hostiity, and —— he 
ever should declare to them. tle was sorry ii they did not agrre 
iverous; but slill, if they 
did uot believe thai lus mleations had be en lo mcile to sedition, 
they would not convict bin upon the present charge. What pos- 


sible motiye could | he hare had for sv wicked aud stupid 4 thing. 


hy 
tf. 


; , hem ana? , : 
pig inhi, aud iioucht hi Re] opi ih MG is ua: ‘ 
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When he wroie the letter, he had learnt that muitary 1a} 
heen employ ed inthe most unwarrant wwe manner. Ike fad not 


addressed it, 25 some hed done, * to ibe weaver-boys of 
\ 
a 


oo 
~ 
~~ 
<A 
~ 
~< 


try,” but to the enlightened electors of Yicstminster, whose re- 
presentative he hadbeon. He had carved upou ine peopic to nvet 
and jf oumbers made a meeting illegal, the meeting at Westnin- 
ster must have been Weeal tut that mecting had not been dis- 
turbed, and only ot Manchester haa muitary force been apnlied 


At Smithfield, where Mr. Marfison had been arrested, the mect 
my terminated fravamilly, and Me. Gant, he hed no doubt, w 
‘ 


in hike manner have quietly submitted. At York there had 
° 4 
d 


alarce meeting ; buias there was no mihtary interference, there 
was no cishiroins Liehad never conceived inet numbers con. 
stituted tllevelily ai pecting, His object had been to ascertain 
that they could meet, and not be interrupted. ths letter was 
nothing more than acailfo come forward for Uiis oayect. With 
wih t vretence i! me oharpre tot Ls ¢ i} do ¢ from a 
Maucous and ive, Wilkeslt reasou or arcument or 
e@lour of sense ? Tf tac sane coadeet which might have proceeded 


. a> "ate : a —— : ete ire er ~eeh erme ‘4 
fro: bad BIOCIVeS, Cour be neccounts A sor OR POCU Moves, a 
‘ . 9 ‘ , ‘ ‘ > = , 
i WAN WO Not impuie bad Mo rives. uf when no MN0O- 


> \ A , ’ . eae rt é ‘| t * saer 1 St . 1st '’ , nal x} , 
al Padsde bad COURCS bette 4 6839 a S'UER a ©) ( ¥¢ mee SCiices( I, tit when 
¥ ) ye? . Viece S sa04 +> “ sl f hj }. ri Sse dt os *» Hy . ‘ a 
ri( Or. g € O32 a POE 8 rOSUILECEE DIOS DIS add aetliCa isiat @ pu did cb 
4 . 1 I. ; x ¢ 4 . * Tat & P ‘ol * ; ‘ * t, t.. re 
podeca at } it on ee » Ve eead VWaase pets if mce eon « i i<j Mloeclys ve Cveu 
eeye” “he #1 3 : ty! } ° , . . ' ee rpg? “‘p » vpory | ecpraranrt 
UD; as Ae Re 2y OV cl ab Vrous, tiie AU OPTHCV-UeNCE: GUA, 
In / ° — ae ve a} ee Dowd tt. m 
77 ‘ é f * us? so ‘ iy ¢ »f cuted INS: BLY « baud in iii whole 
~ 8 : . ’ <a ! rE _— : is... "2 
O;, ters prosecution ge fell only one oreat ailheuitv—tais was the 
° ‘ } ei +} =F ’ ’ m 
Wil i { a x! ahidacai Cpai tre tl ce oe re CHaree’ wat it 
wha! . , .-§ . H w $ . | esa int 49 . . . 
shit ; Gdobe the result whatibmieht, ié was te hun matter of 


uueerence. Aibmea had ther ruling passions, aad ail passions 
" . . ’ 


r Dass d they 
i . ‘a wiaatrtc ft Per . a Pe ee ae As -} 
were ob ® public kuid. Points of law he leit to his friends who 


Ysa" )% 13a) esa C8 oye } Q 1c ,orsine at: 
PCCabkdC SO fd Lire Uren . Re bad iS Fug HMHASsiIONs, «ali 


sal pearson. dhe choree itself was so bare, so naked, so LITiSUp- 
ported Oformedio couvey wnaiit did not convey, that it was 

Ol Worthy of the time bestowed on it. Its suyportors were tie 
Ocporeolumonecers, whe were now the vovernment. File should 
enoashamed to address them at such length, but that he 
grasped at the opportunity afforded to him, by being thus called 
on, to sel buuselfsbeight in their view. They wonld co out of 
eourt wih aiicrent ideas of his character and intentions. ‘The At- 
cormey-Geneial ticy would dismiss, as Lord Escofac, who presided 

. ‘ . 

With davela, ya the play of Jeasure for Measure, Usiissed his 
&ji.C( T—- 

aceon, Mow now, Sir? what's vour name, and what's the 
Mia ; ie; . 

hicer.——Tf ort please your honour, to am the poor dike’s 
constabic, aud wny nameis Elbows | do Jean upon Justice, SI, 
and d@ bring in here before vour honour a nol rus benelactor. 

singe Genchactor! Waiat benefactor is he? Is he not a male- 
f t > 
pac(cor 2 

fdoow.——What ist your worship’s plecsure I shall do with this 

j 


wiesed eailut? 


fi Estria 
ai 


. ’ ; “~~ . ; - 1° 

Se am ; i <° . ‘ rs mMewoe ‘ i ,? ~ ’ -_7 ~, ‘ y 

(ede RPHcy ( Sacer. OPCaAUSE He fi ata) STi Gisciuccs til willl, 

i : .- se 
. 


7 ; { ' EsVtalcics ‘ . . 3 = ~ Oeear 
nat thou wouldst discover if thew coundst. ict Bm couwnhee Mm 
us courses til then Krow'st what 
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sete with HO party—or coalition with your present 
Members, Mr. Wharton and Mr. Burton. Gentlemen—Gen- 
ete have long thought—I could like te be useful te my 
country as a Parliament Man, Gauehter) and - beard you 
wanted a Third Man and i thought 1 would offer myself— 
Gentiemen you may wonder—Gentlemen you may be surprised 
——that Da stranger want te represent youx—Gentlemen—Gen- 


1 
4 


ee 


tlenen, boom Were the Demosthenes of Brambam stuck fast. 
and took a ved ithiaig, while tine laughter of the populace had a 
little subsided, then * proceeded thus) Gentlemen it was said 
lest nicht where was.--CGentlemen it was said, last might, at 
Beverley, as how a") father would not support me.—Gentle mien 
| have only to say, tlrat, that, before f left Bramham, my father 
wislicd me every success; and, Gentlemen, and my father’s 
Steward, (here he took his head mito the window to hear what 
, father ipport me, and he would have conie 
for me, if he had not been pre- 
vented by mdispostiion. Gentiem MN, ry premaeeee? presume — 
L presume there is nothin ne to be done in these 
i e ladies, | will do my utmost endea- 
vour fo please the laches. They have efre aay ge ed my heart, 
and as soon as [have nained Heine thich £ have no fear of, 


we will tuemediately proceed to hinciiods:. Guuch —— and 
ridicule.) Gentlemen, Myr. Wilsom eame m fast night for the 
purpose of offering himself, but finding there was ie. he de- 
ehued. (Here the Orator vielded to the solicitetion of his 
imiends, and took his empty head into the window, having 
poured its contents amonest the populace.) 





PROGRESS OF PHI SYSTEM. 
Ny P, Monday, ay ait h 9(). 
in the Gazette of the 18th, thoueh the names of the 
Bankrupts are not more than tweuty-four, including that en- 
1 ! } 


’ Yr. “> s] ‘ oy 1 o° " ¥ ? . . a 
Farge al a ial ¢ uperseced, yet amonest these are no less than 
>. :/} 20 Te = ee se - sad a} a TY > . =e 
siv Publicans, and oxe Breiver, evidenilygfrom the Reformers 
toys ert = — oa oe ’ 
abstaining from trast or adulterated porter. Phere are also 


4 


jour Grocers ia the same List. 
A.B. 


» ' ° ‘ ‘ , 
P.S. It is not pleasant to relate the misfortunes of others ; 
but the ahave are entpre:s cyt he fog, ** the 
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“stem,” except Ih 
CWeOors forcmeg O)) they customers then 
rubbish, 


the instance of sume by 


health destroying 
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“ My Masters of Misrule! | have a crow to pluck with you.” 


Orp Pray. 


55. The hiberty of the subject being now generally aimtted 
io 6cbe founded in the reservations made in that compact 
which originally cemented society, supposeth the ase ol 
speech. "Phe men who first gave up their natural nighis for 
the benefits of society, must have stickled hard for the faculty, 
which promoted and facilitated the conjunction ; and most 
certainly they never entered tute a compact, that, if at any 
time the gift of speech should be gross!y abused by any num- 
her of men, a whole nation would submit to be deprived of it 
Whatever they cannet be supposed to have given up remains a 
natural right, and is a part of those rights which constitute the 
liberty of the subject. British Iberty consists in the power of 
asserting, by representatives, these natural rights, which were 
reserved as the liberty of the subject at the first institution of 
society. It would be anact of sedition, as well as an absurdity 
to insinuate that this power is ever likely to be perverted to the 
destruction of any natural right thus reserved: so close 1s the 
alliance between the liberty of the press “and the liberty of a 
British subject. We may judge, from this view of the case, 
low greatly those learned men are mistaken who deny the con- 
stitutional existence of the liberty of the press, because the 
press is not coeval with Magna Chatta. Tlie use of liberiy of 
speech was antecedent to that great Charter of British Liber- 
ites; and printiag is only a more extensive and improved kind 
of speech.— Dr. Hayter, Bishop ef London. An Lissay on 
the Liberty of the Press, &e. 1754. 


ee ee ee 


$6. The hberty of the press is attended with so few incon 
veniences, that it may be claimed as the common right of maa- 
kind, and ought to be indulged them in almest every govern- 
ment. We need net dread from this liberty any such il! conse- 
quences as followed the harangues of the popular demagogues 
of Athens and tribunes of Rome. A mon reads a boek or 
pamphiet alone and coolly: there is none present from whom 
he can catch the passion by contagion: lie is not hurried away 
by the energy of action; and should he be wrought up to ever 
so seditious a humor, there is no violent resolution presented to 
him by which he can nnmediately vent his passion. The h- 


Dh cane . > ‘Bec , 
nerty of the press, therefore, however abused, can searce ever 
VoL. LV. No, 12, 
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excite popular tumults o1 rebellion. And as to those mutmurs 
or secret discontents it may occasion, it is better they should 
vet vent in words, that they may come to the kaowledge of the 
magistrate before it be too late, in order to lis providing a re- 
medy agaist them. Mankind, it is true, bave always a greater 
prope ision 16 believe what 1s said to the disadvantage of their 
eovernors, than the contrary: but this melination is inseparable 
from the m, heiher they have liberty or not: a whisper may 
tiv as quick, and be as permicious as a pamphlet; nay, it will 
ie more pernicious, where men are not accustomed to think 
freely, or to a ee ty at! 1 from talsehiood.— Pavid Hume's 
Essays. 17 42 “=: 


—a—— 


87. When b consider what a dismal scene of blood and de- 
solation hath appeared upon the theatre of Enrope during the 
crowth and progress of the Freneis power, | cannot suilici- 
ently applaud and admire our thrice happy situation, by which 
we have lon g enjayed an uninterrupted course of peace and 

prosperity, Whilst our nei: ehbouring nations have bcen nuserably 
harrassed by war; for, lying open to continual invasion, they cau 
never enjoy quiet and security, nor take a sound sleep, but 
Hercules- like, with clubs in their hands: so that these halcyon 
cays which we enjoy amidst such a universal hurricane, must be 
cole} 4v attmbuted to our tutelar god Neptune, who with a guard 
of winged coursers so stronely entrenches us, that we may be 
said to be © unconquerable in the — of ocean, and not 
nnfitly compared to the earth, which stands fixed, and immove- 
able, and never to be shaken, but ™ an internal convulsion. 
And as nature has been thus liberal tO us In our situation, so 
the juxuriancy of our soil makes it scroller: of numerous 
commodities fit for trade and commerce; and as this trade 
renders us masters of the stiver and gold of the east and west, 
without our toiling inthe mine; so it breeds us multitudes of 
able-bodied and skiiful seamen to defend the treasures they 
bring home, that even luxury itself which hes been the bane 
and destruction of most countries where it has been predomi- 
Hani, may in some measine be esteemed our preservation, by 
breeding: upa race of men amongst us, whose manner of life 
will never suffer them io be debauched or enervated with ease 
and idleness. But we have one thing more to beast af besides 
All these feliciies ; and thai is, ef bemg freemen and not slaves 
mthis unhappy age, when an universal deluge of tyranny has 
overspread the face of the whole earth; -o that this is the ark 
out of which if the dove be sent forth, she will find no re tine 


place ull her return— John Preackard’s, stundive armies tp 


+9 


consistent with « tree gaverniaent, Xe. 1607 
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as. Libere lity mia prince is no virltie, when maintamed at 
fie subjects unwilling cost. It is less reproach, by iniserable- 
yess to preserve the popul ir love, than by liberality to deserve 
private thanks. —Lrancis Quarles, Enchiridion, 1646. 





89. “Phere is not perhaps! in bumen aflairs any thing so unac- 
ountable as the indignity and cruelty with which the far greater 
part of mankind suffer themselves to be used under pretence 
of eovernment: and some meu, falsely persuading themselves 
that bad governments are advantageous, as most conducing to 
raiity their ambition, « varice, and } luxury; set themselves with 
the utmost art and viojcuce to ae ure their establishment. By 
such em almost the whole world has been trampled under 
foot and subjected to tyranny, for want of understanding by 
what 1 means aud methods they were enslaved : for though man- 
ind take great care and pas to instruct themselves in other 
aris and sciences, yet very few apply thems:lves to consider 
the nature of government; en enquiry so useful and necessary 
both to magistrate and people.—Nay, in most countries, the 
zets of state being altogether directed either to enslave the peo- 
ple or to keep them under slavery, it is become almost every 
where a crime to reason about matters of government. But 
if men would bestow a small part of the time and application 
they throw away upon curious and useless studies, in perusing 
those excelient rules and examples of eovernment which the 
ancients have left us, they would soou be enabled to discover 
all such abuses and corruptions as tend to the ruin of public 
societies. if any man, however, in compassion to the miseries 
of a people, should endeavour to disabuse them in any thing 
relating to government, he would certainly incur the displea- 
sure, and perhaps be pursued by the rage of those, who think 
they find their account in the oppressio: n of the world,—but will 
hardly sueceed in his endeavours to uadeceive the multitude : 
tor the generality of all ranks of men, are cheated by words 
and nanies, and provided the ancient terms and forms of any 
covernment be retained,—(let the nature of it be never so much 
nitered,)—they continue to dream that they still enjoy their 
jormer liberty, and are not to be awakened til it prove too 
tate.--Andrew Fletcher (of Saltoun), A discourse of Govern- 
meat with relation to Militias, 1698. 


90. Lord Chief Justice Jifferies. Mr, Sydney, I must tell 


you, that though yon seem to arraign the justice of the court, 
aud the proceeding — 


Cotonel Algernoa Sydney. Y must appeal to God and the 
mere re I 
Orie. f§ amnct beard, 
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PRL AM SF Ay pe al to whom vou will ! could wish With al 
my heart, that inst ad of ap pealing io the world, as thonel, 
you had received something extreme hard im your case, you 
would appeal ro the great God of heaven, and consider the 
gut you have contrac ted by the great offence you have 
mitted. LTcould wish, that as a gentleman and a C hristian, you 
would consider under what particular obligations you lie to om 
gracious hing that hath done so much for you. Mr. Sydney 
vou are a ge “utleman of quality, and need no counsel fron me - 
if f could give you any, mY charity to yourimmortal soul would 
provoke me to if. I prey God season this affliction to you! 
There remains nothing with the court, but to pronounce that 
judgment which is expected, and the law requires,---and there- 
fore the judgment of the court is, 

“That you be carried hence to the place from whence you 
“came, aud from thence you shall be drawn upon an hurdle 
« to the place of execution, where you shall be h: nged by the 
“ neck, and being alive, cut down; your privy members shall 
“ be cut off and burned before your face; your head severed 
“from your body, and your body divided into four quarters, 
“and they to be disposed af the pleasure of the hing. And 
“ the God of infinite mercy have mercy upon your soul 

Col. Sydney. Then OQ God! O God! I beseech thee to 

sanctify these sufierings unto me, and impute not my blood to 

the country, nor to the city through which Tam to be drawn: 
let no inquisition be made for it, but if any, (and if the shed- 
ding of blood that is innocent, nail be rever wed) let the weight 
of it fall upon those that maliciously persecute me for righte 
ousness sake. 

£.C. J. 1 pray God work in you a temper fit to go unto 
the other world, for 1 see you are noi fit for this. 

Col. Sydney, (stretching forth his hand) My Lord! teel 
my pulse, and see if Tam disord ered. [ bless God, I never 
was in better temper than Tam now# 


The trial of Afjcrnon Sl y, 26th Nov, 1083 


COL- 











* We transcribe this scene with peculiar pleasure; it is worth 3 
volume of common places on national liberty Look on this pic- 
ture! and on ¢his!! Behold the Christian jueége,—ihe bible-swora 
insolent in office,—the slavish court: -tool, ‘barbarons and bloody’, 
scarcely able to smother the grin of successful villai iny in the cant 
of plentiful hypocrisy !—And then regard his resigned victim ! .4 
true man to the last !—He was indeed creat and cood, well worthy 
of all that the best heads and hearts of his country have testified 
for him: and Rome shall not Jonger live in tae fame of her Marcus 
Brutus, than Britain in the pure patriotic virtue of Aleernou Syd 
ney. ws 
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AR, HUNT. 


The masterly defence of Mr. Hunt has excited the admira- 
(jon even of his enemies. Et is an ample refutation of all the 
charges against him, aud the special constables, magistrates, 
amd adariaiis bs, are light as feathers in the seales against him.--- 


hn our last we eave « eriligue on the opening speech of the 
counsel against him. We now efer an abstract of his reply to 
the is dius . no 


the charges, in which their refutation will be readily traced. 
o> FENC 

The opening charge, and the centtala of the witnesses 

. wy z ' - 
for the crown, lasted four days;—On the fitth, Mr. [iunt com- 
menced hits justification, and said :— 

“When they heard the opening speech of the learaed Counsel, he 
was sure the Jury thought they were about to try a very different 
question from that brought before them. He was quite convinced 
they thought they age about lo try some monster who had vio- 
lated ever y principle of heneur, honesty, and integrity, and whe 
was atitempt ing to overturn the sacred institutions and constitution 


of his country. Bot where were the proofs? The learned Counsel 

began by telling the Jury, that ‘She must commence by stating 

his pecuiiar satistaction tia t tikis case came to be tried beforea special 

Jurvof the county of York.’ Hew he could say this, when the 

whole country huew Uhat he hel . a brief anda retainer, to pre- 
: 


week 2 ee eee a a Pe eer mh, See bee? , . 
YUL (THE AQeCiVHhagires prom COtl sy er fore ilyts Jury ? {! d the 
learned Cosas secestamed @ 


the way in which that rel was 


1 + aT iryV wCh 
chosen? a she at, when that Jury was struck b ry the 
tnaster of the Cro office, the SheriF was by hisside? He had 
: a 

lech Vv “il advised on this 


point, and ke had no hesitation ti saying, 
that if he substanti: 


the facts Iaid before him, they would form 
a good ground of es whereafier. ‘Phere had been an attempt 
ace ortwice lo iich oul of a witness a declaration that a person 
named Carlile was connected with the defendants. The learned 
Counsel well nen what eifeet st would have on ihe ir Wylie mend. 
in this respect, the Counsel followed the ex nenpne of the public 
press, by siriving to connect the reforiners, and him amonest them, 
wil h that man, 


; for he washere, not wishing to disavow in the 
slichtest desrce, the appel! He never profess. 


as ciation of al re former, 
wineh be was not ready to avow 


cut 


ed a doctrine, private or public, 
the face of his Cod and of bis country. He proiessed to hea 
hota icveller. acU prod ssed to be a lover of liberty, 
} © hi cee \ ’ ’ . | ee <1 +} . ° A 1, 7 a 
fot Qs iceMLIOUSHEeSs. rnc even the very worst of tae ey idence 
ror the prosecution, with the exception of amagtslrate of the 
i = P } s* 8 , *. 
county . Lancaster: and what did) the evidence s prove? hk xcept 
’ | e rer sy 5 ¢ ; 
that tnd lividual |, who had dared on oath to ust even a breath of 
glande Ts OY 


ir to state any circumstance ihat implicated the defend. 
ants, Or any 


reformer, 


alps: pertion of the whole of that great meeting, with the 
Suances. act ot violence? Gut it was necessary for him, not only 
“¢ re] y his a eh ee Paws ; , om hae : ‘ 

LO ol iis Gwh assertion, bul also to pul witnesses mto Liat 
ab y 


7 a .. i sia : . . . ; 
0} te repel the fulse, the infamous imisreprescutations that had 
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instance. Tf this wes a question alone relative to bis guilt or 
his innecence—if tf were merely a question of hits moral eunt— 


he declared to God, uae as he did, the Judge that sat upon 


I, 


he beach, his character for honour and inteerity, h e would suier 


- 


he evidence to co tothe Jury sith cectainty oan honourable acquit- 
ial. One witness. Chadwick, statedsa most immaterial fect in itself, 
fest one which wonid fend to prejudice the minds of the Jury 

-ainst him: it Was this, that he frequentiv paused as he proceeded 
* ~. 3 evr 

ioue the round, and eed “ chout dids! shout.” What, was this 
omsairacy? Nes but the learned Cor bthouebtit would pree 
Sudice the minds of the durg acatast bim. whe thus insinuated that 
‘his popmarity was produced by taches simiuar to those whieh the 
fcaraed Counsel made use of: but he wonid bring a wilaess before 
them who would set theo rieht on this sublect, He would teil the 
Counsel that netonty on the eeceasion in euestion, bat oa all occa. 


sons where armulliluce surreunced him, if he saw a disposition 


monet the neople foii-treat, nics, or abuse any one, he would ery 
| 
ut, © Come lads t cheers; dow be il-astured, butecbeer” And yet 
his act was tobe torturedintc an idea thathe did this to create his 
OVvnN ay pra vion. 70 eer s re | (tle | Put LP apa i8C L ! wiiness 
vould state the cireums‘ance of his tearney fo Manenester; when 
ne got to Ballock-smithy, he learned that the mectirg of the Sth was 
Sbandoned, and ha yerties who eatled ithad duid aude all iten- 
tron of preceeding + ouas not enticed be him ss had been as- 
erted. Tb was convened by a regular requisition, directed, as 
he would prove, to the boroughreeve and conustabics of Manchester. 
But whee the proucr authorities stated Uthat the object was nat 
’ ' ’ sr 2 ae oe aT a il a * 
regan, the pra; wes cro, a@pusche adveriicemient was alters 
wards jastied. winreh « ironed hy from 760 to 1,660 inhabilants, 
housekeepers of Mancaucster. Th yao col up that meeting, 
rreed to ask ! to attena { pose of necsidinge as Chair- 
wan, Forwhet: bey wot ony i that he had 
f h cha "I ae haf te vt t bres] 3?! me fala meet ting 
there watco hac >t} wi the ulmest peace and cnet. 
ness, liwasend by fhe Counsel that, tn attending . mectings, 


wavacivated by yain ambitious raotives, to say the le mp of it. 
: 1° } } 
i 


. . ’ ‘ og 
dae was content to t > ONS WC COUt sae out of the 
auestion the existence 6} iutention. What a ae 
ja ae Si 8 ae ey Pe eae Oe Re a 
wasit? Was 4 yogree In fuga eyi So, he fol lowes the dictates 
‘ ,° ’ os '- ' : j ,. } nie 4 ’ . _ a — ee 
re ats. k / > FED IE TIC VE g beet aks {2 had tii ainbition, 
; 7 ie ‘ ; 4 : pe Tye t — ’ ‘ oa ’ “e } ? “ af 
SO: aha . 4 . } ‘4 7 fait i : i} ad 4A Cire ise d 
en ’ v Tv n \ r 4 ey 7 ie e ' ane his { ié ne *% troced One 


Venat was advanced avainst hin?) There were nimerous repor- 

ters, some of whom went to pole meetings premeditatedly in 

orces tu caten hold of what hk ed to the muittiudes whom he 

Rduvessed,  VMilhat dad tie testiinony on tuts point amount to? 

Hi aniovnieg to Unis--that he had always exhortcd ihe people to 

peace and cuictn Lil the wiliesses, except one person, agreed 
| 


ontins,tiatatthe meetiagon the 16th of Au aust he bed made use 
CT tins expression-** jf any one nickes anotse, orcommitsa breach 
ol fue peace, pat him down-sad keep him down.” Mr. Roger 


be attend 200 if cp 
ahiwisile stated differently ; anda reportct r of the name of Orton, 
~ rly of ig bac — : . st 2 - 4 . i 
“HO Sve ais losimony as io the expression cf putting down, and 
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he ‘eping down, observed, that some person suid, * Certainly nol 
{ meant no such thine.” Now what did Ml 
say, who was one of Mr. Scarieli’s most faurmous witnesses ? He de 
posed that some military appeared in Dickinsen-scrcet, (where, 
it was proved, it was tmpossibte for bim, who was on the hustings, 
to see them.) and that he said, pointy to tie nitlitars » “there 
are your enemies; ithey molest you, put them down, and when 
vou have wot them down, he Wi them Gown 3 bul he would prove 
that the expression was not used to any portion of the constables, 
orof the militery, but to some boys, or a drunkea fellow, or 
some person of that kind, who was creating a disturbance, and 
speaking of thems; he ealied out to the people to put them down, 
and keep thom qiiel. This he would de rable cistinetly lo show. 
Viat was next aileved against him ? ‘Phat the people marched up 
in battle array, witht their sticks shouldered; but what did they 
do when they rot t ae hustings? Hoasked the witnesses whether 
the people us the acvrainst their heads?) whether they had been 
molested ia any wey?) But they all answered, No. Many very 
respectable inhabitants . Manene see declared that they were 
alarmed—alihouch not one of them was insulied or assaulted, or 
troubled even witha vioicint CX pr en % 


r Roger Entwistle 


;¢ miultitude con. 
sisted of 50 or 60.000 persons, and yet only 5 cases of insult 
were spoken to. The meeting was sworn to consist of £0 to 70,000 
persons; so thal sot one iadividual in 10,C00 [bet nad even offered 
a personal insult. [fany thing could convey to Uicir minds an idea 
of the peaceable diss< sition of the people, it was this fact, and with 


all their jngenuity they coald produce but five instances of impre- 
} 


pr: ‘ely. Oiie said it seemed that they would mete a Moseow of 

anchestie This exuression was used five miles fram the Lown, 
oad it ial no EEpression op the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, (‘That person had a wife and children in) Marchester 5 
but he thought the expression a foolish one, not worth altend- 
mn, and he coutinucd very quietly to follow his oceupttion. He 
suffered his hie Leyte ss wife and children to remein in Manchester 
wilhout once bastening to ther assistance Pid the dhury think 
tat there was a monster in human form. wheacif be tad belleved 
any suca story, would nave flownto Manchester wile the peo- 


pie Plc oach cf Vp gs a, Sd ' ice, and resci Cad iis Wie cil, darhin: 
fiat {. er ee ee aes btn. Bech. . — a3 : ' 

ChHUCren from such astfeation 2 Mr. i RSE S Sadia, tbat he By chances: 
“rsle as AM a icar) aie cere a oe ' ' : 
rode out Ri tcacs Mornin’ COwards SfOC: nor aid 


v : pand that he mie La persi 

. , vial? Mire a finde x saat hes ee eee : ) 
cariyingathick stick. Eye ng this individual gitsately, he show: 
ihe sticn ab hin, whi ich constituted insult the second. Did the man 


_ | ' “ fe i ’ “ ' ‘ sgn 
olier to use the stick ? No: WI hatdid he do? He wathed en. This 
was lie s Statement ( ' t' ~nothor. " ho bya done 


more than any mar 
to pre judtee the country, who had prt! isire “a HiisvTep resenlatious 
in all sorts of ways to prejudice Uhis transact 


Mr. Hunt.—The witness, seh hg sud be fll. 
to vo back ihe same way he came; bubassvonas he pOSSIUIy Co id, 
he went before the magistrates, aud then he stated, for the iirst 
time, what he had seen. Observing the people coning tn battle 
array, hie proce “ ‘dto the mesrisirafess and, swore that between 
bl aad J 


-. . . 
j aa }, » myormdenl 
‘ ye’ Keds 


‘? . 


20 clock Be pereeived tius battle array, and that he felt 


& 
very FEC ried = taecre Was if reaiadnan. Wild, fea see 
i] a « . 4 Py : 2 : 7 “er ‘ ‘ : 
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trates, and deposed that Manchester was in imminent danger, 
Not one word was s2id as to what those gentlemen thought, or 
felt. or did. until a few minutes before they made their deposi- 
tions: they all said they entertained no fear until that time. But 
uy came Mer. Waiker, and he threw a new lgat upon the subjeet : 
it appeared from him that the ventiemen all met on the Sunday 
morning, but that they could not then agree on the form of the 
affidavit that was to be sworn; they met agai on the Mondey 
morning, atded by the inzenuily of Mr. Walker; and at 9 o'clock, 
before any thing remarkable had occurred, they agreed on the 
course which they meant to pursue. Mr. Phillips rode out to sce 
whether he could procure any thing to support that which he 
meant to swear. Mr. Walker went another wav on the same 
errand ; and they ullinnitely signed that deposition which they had 
arreed to at 9 o’clock iu the morning. If Mr. Walker had not been 
called, they would not have known one word of all this; they 
would have thought that the alarm had arisen from a sense of 
supposed danger, resting on reports that were hourly coming up 
to thetown. But it appeared that the matler was discussed on the 
Sunday morning, and they had not then agreed on what sort of de- 
positions it would be necessary to swear, in order to break up the 
meeting without reading the riot act; for that was the point under 
discussion on the Sunday morning. Where was the riot act read? 
The prosecutors have neve brought forward a witness to prove 
that it had heen read. if they had done so, the learned ceunsel 
well knew that the testimony of that witness would have been 
kieked out of court. ‘Che learned counsel was perfeclly aware that 


‘ 


no riot act was read; and when the coctrary was asserted, it wasa 
false and scandalous report to prejudice ihe public mind. tle did 
not dare to ask Mr. tiuiton whether it was read or nol, because 
he saw that he had nerve enough for any thing, and would have 
said yes at once: alihough the defendants had eot witnesses who 
were tn the magistraie’s house, and where now here, and read 
to prove that no such thing took place; he, however, had made 
“ir. Hulton swear that no Riot Act was read: he put it in this 
way—* Did you or your brother magistrates caution the people? 
Did you go amongst them, and persuade them? Did you en. 
deavour to do any act lo make the people believe that you in- 
teaded to do that which you ultimately did?” The Riot Act they 
mustall know was a noticco—a preclamation; and a notice, if it 
had been read. | Mr. Scarlett must have known it by his brief, or 
from those tntellieent centlemen who eo} his brief id w: 
therea human berg but must believe a the cial oa bs 
9 Lbies v yu were 
read, the learned counse! would have called some witnesses to prove 
i? They saw what an Impression the report that the riot act was 
read made upon the minds of the members of the House of Com- 
MODS. if was reverberated thiough that house, that the Rev. Mr. 
Ethelstone had seut a servant to a Coroner’s inquest at Manchester 
to Bay that the riot act was read, and that, if it was necessary, he 
would come and prove it himself. Where was Mr. Ethelstene now ? 
“ic Was here on the ist day of the trial. Where was Mr. Tatton ? 
hte was nth Fletcher, of Bolton? Where was Colonel L’Ks- 
crange? Why did not the prosecutors bring forward one of these 


respectable witnesses? The fact was, they knew ihe cross-exami- 
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withess a man whe recewed fo; 
his services on that dey aidiving worth 200d! ayear. Tf Mr. Hal 
ton res oved a reward 3 PLOPORLOD to IHtS SCrVICes, there Was not 
acifi in the possession Of dic chown, mi lie powei ot lis Maiesty’s 

ee egeaaey ss 
Wiiiisters, or of any of the authorities in toe country, that would 
be cqual to lye deserts. or. tlalior was tie po.dest man he ever 
saw. fle understood not oul) trom ther appearance, but from 
report, tant tie Was addressins mactsuales of tle ce inl y—inen 
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of men moving in ihe lower ciisses of life, produced a much 
greater of, ce}. Each of them ansioht be ¢ yunlin characters; each 
of them mich! be equal, nrc] Gabe ds conducts but the come 
moo iechhes of heman rature—cove to the tormer a ceriain de 
eree ( Of iniiuence. Such a man was suppose: vot oniv tole speaking 
the dictates of Dis conscience, wader the Ga fun Cf an oath: but 
bhischeracter 2s aeweniionag. endas aioe of honeur amone his as- 
sociatcsin tite in wtedan adaiiogai wWeisi ms eviaence. UP 
Stell Aaah iss then wees ial thi lawtiseas held tvat an nponourabie nran’s 
tesiimony, Wacther in hiiga or low tite, was eaua:s but the prince 
ples of humen nature are such, thai cousidercbie mfluence wes 
Ree 3s ? ; , . oe ,° i 
produccd on the wiina by tho ruin aud « icier wach a omen 
hela 1 soviely. Phe “€ fore, ov Pthi iF Wyre Catlhuoas a 1 ir OUS; 
to be aa ustening to what feli from aa neds idia: of thai stamp, if 
it were found that be had forootien what wes due to dis charac 


ter, that he was reckiess of tie rank of ie in which be moved, 
and came there the boid and premediiatec!, perjured man? He 


nak 
? . 


. a “ = .. = oe Pe me ae Pn ‘ - é a ' . 
knew it woud be dilicult to tee fret ir anmds the idea ot 


sae 7a 


IE §0Ca 2 
that just and honourabie cnericicy which ought to belong to per 
sons in their rank of tiie; feelioas how incapable ary one of the 
jury would be, even af they were net on their oath, of violating 
their aa. 3 he knew the world cenceive cthers to be as niecly 
honourable as they were themselves. Feeling alithis, ke theught 
it necessary to brine ihe mest Gacduivoecal proal iato eourt before 
he could induce the: to believc thal any mania their rank of life 
could siand iu sueh a ce 2i:6n by makine a s.atement 
for which there was noi wow Oitruih. Tle would “ 
mit ito that box ahy magistrate, bub he would put into it anen 
men as were counected i estas ranks of ifeamme neuen 
rank, equal in character, equa: is etveation 
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party 3 indeed, ten-limes told erior ta property ge Hut- 
ton. If these men, having tines rneans Of judging, not being par- 
tisans, sot being impiicated, either in the culling or the dis} DPTSIOI 
of the meeling—if these men confracieted what had been averred 
rauist iim, be eould net doubt of a favourable result If he put 
s host of witne ses tu that box, who had the means of seeing, aad 
the means of knowine all that had passed, and if they decidedly 

ntradicted this story of the bludecons, this story of hooting 
and laigsine, tits story of turning about and facing the military—-if, 
prigt end oeyYa «} ‘ } 


i t } a $ } re } vi} et th . ty ste 

shower of stones and brickbats being hurled af tie muiut- 
= \ P fs 4 =“ ; f lyre tyes 
lary, iis witnesses proved tsat not one stone, hot one brickbat 


not one ¢ ash wes oppescd to them 3 that not one finger was ified 
agavist those trooy ewhea they eames to arrest him ond his fellow- 
prisoners 5 if he moved tins, then, but not tii th en, he would ce- 
mand of the jury to dismiss frem their minds, if they could—to 
draw, if ti were nossitle, a ved over what they ibs ue headwaind to 
torcet aay impression that might have been macdeby Mr. iiulton’s 
tesiimouv. The Jury had to decide, whether he vectorth a particie 
of national liberiv should be leflia this country. They ‘h d. tu 
decide whether, henceforth. any headstrong young man, placed mie 
situation ofaimazistiale, might, when hethou rht proper, call forth 
1 body of mitlita ona dranken infurieted body _-and send then 

out against a wéij-ieteniioned mecting of Engitshinen, for the pur- 


pose OF pulling them to Gest. lt was for the jury to decide 
wheiher this sheuld be the law of Eneland or the precetes of its 
inhabitants, Veith such an Impression as this, he would not fail to 
eel the euesiion ai rest; and for t rh! al purpose he Voul d call ih C 


ed ua Phigge* 
most unppynerachadvle fesiivovry pet: 


neacina yl TF efore the Co: irt, to show that the 
pe ople asse mbled at Minnchester were peaceable from the bevinaing 
lo ihe on » that Uheir motives were peaceable, their intentions 
peaceanle, and their acts peaceable 3; that, instead of the least resise 
lance being wade lo the ery: or mintary authorities, not so much 
as one fpcer Ws fai lag mist them. Let the Jury wisi him 
with ther vengeance, ff he did not prove tuis to the very letter. 
‘the wiiness irom = Stockvert, Lomas was on service on tke 
1Gth of Aveust; and did ome to Peterloo, tillabout 12 o'clock ; 
he swore over and over azam, that he saw nothing on that day 
beiween the hours of seven and pearls two, to attract his altention 
particulariy. tic observedine people th avellin: s alone the road going 
te the mectng, but he pecccived noibing extraordinary : he saw no 
acts of vicleuee. Eviand by he arrived at St. Peier’s-field on 


grr ge accoutersd as 2 yeomanry cavalry man, He gol there, 


he slated, alier the mee Liyeer Was dispersed ; a and he swore i! pat he 


Nas 


was nol ths ‘re during its dispersion. He declared that he saw no 
person ent, that he ohverved no ene injured ; and he |: ie hed when 
he was oie his evidence. ie coud not help fauchi ne, it scemed, 
ec wiat he ha ». Now waat cid the witness come for? He 
fame ta o% 


29 to sWwea e ycoultary out of the serape, to shew 
thatthey had nothing to du with it. They carried off, indeed, 
some of the trophies of ut tuey would not take any y part 
in the battie. The witoess diselaimed, on “ae that the Cheshire 
yeomanry were acti vely eng in the field; but he admitted that 
ihey Cc: tried are som f the flars and haneane: He said se he 
saw nothing on the cround to induce him te draw his sword—the 
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nenriy run away before the Chesinre cavalry came ¢ 
. 
i 


people had all 
their swords were drawn before they arrived there. 


he erOUnG, a0 


Pais was the state of thines, if Lomas were to be believed; and vet 
whatdid Mr. Bullon ss ? THe swore that he saw ine Manchester 
yveomanry enclosed by the people: that he saw bri s-bats, stones, 
and bludveous buried at thems and that lie thea « aon lo Colone! 


may r cor 7 Bea w ae . 
L)Mstrange to praceed to thetr assist — he having two troops of 


Hussars, and too troops of th e Cheshire "yeoman —one of them 
the Stockport troop—under fis co Keno 
gation “d to disperse the multitude. Lomes previously swore that 
the people had runaway before the Cheshire yeomanry came to 
the ground; and be was a great deal more inclined to pelieve the 
first witness than the last. The first expedition spowen of aj pees ared 
te be that of Mr. Uamford, from Middleton. Whom did they bring 
to prove the transaciions ef the Middleton division ? They miust 
all recoilect © the mushroom sergeant,” he was sure. He merely 
proved that Bamford was at iddleton, that a chair was broucht 
out to him, and that he addressed a few words to ithe peoples the 
latter of which, whe 
would not be any disturbance until they came back, as the day was 
their own,” he would cali witnesses to prove had never bee a annie 
use of. He would also prove, that the use of the flags and banners 


was to direct fo ie irpreper divisions any individuats, who in the 


! — . 
and wil that foree he 


ve Pa:pford was wade to say, ** that there 


. ) i) ae ee revt, 
eourse Of the day, might have straved from toe party. Phat 
witness also said, that he saw the Middicion party forming iis the 
ee ae vey ee a oe ae Ne eee eee oe ere ae 
iield, ith broad day-licht, WoOoIce did not coplrin Lie «| Bee OL 


the learned counsel, whe ceseribed the country as having been 


> 


intimidated by midnicht drillings. Le would shew to tne court, 
| ‘ 
‘ i 


tbat the whole object of teaching those peopie to maren, was lo 
prevent them from falling info disorder when going to, or retarn- 


ny from, any meet HES 5 they having been taunted at forme 
periods, for going in indiscriminate bodies. He then alluded to the 
object of the learned coursel’s address, when be adveried to the 
Mnseripiion of “Sng corn daw.” Tie well knew that tie mestion of 
the subject was like!y to have a considerable eficet ou their minds. 
He raion was o.e of the largest farmers im the eountry 
Though represented ss an oul cast, and one who bad no visible 
means of sepport, he had landed property, and was lord of the 


yr 2% hd 5 oo “iy er "ty ete P 4 a as ! +,oOT 
manor of Glastonbu: ;, in Somersetshire, where the privcipar part 


Of fis ig rty lay. He lived mosiiy in the country, and, 1m 
every prac where | he resided, he had sori the houour of hemg 


noquainted: with, and was re: ne th chores of the place. ile 
mentioned tits in justice lo himself, as his u ame had been ¢ “ol ij pie “(l 
with that ef Carlile. Gf that man he would say a erent GC: i he 

Carlile] | were not sutie ring under the sentence of the lav. "fie 


never approve ‘dof the principles be diss: gece - and be now de 


. PA Se 
clared, be: ye God and the whole country, that never i he Whe 
course of bis tifa, did he heer or read < theglegical wore &: 


Shos. Paine, except at the trial of Carute, when fh: 

the court expecting rbis action a: san vt Dr. Stoddart to come on; 
and Mr.Scaclett well knew, that if that trial (Carhile’s) had gone 
of, his would have been e: Med On next; andif jie were not pre- 
cee the defendant would have been aceuitted, Lie also declared, 
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vhe hands of the reformers. Good God! he exclaimed, was it not 
enouzh to brand the reformers with sedition, but also with re- 
nouncing a belief in their God? (Here Mr. Hunt was so much 
affected as to shed tears.) In mentioning the corn-laws, he stated 
that he had been a large farmer, and jhe opposed them on the 
round that they were merely urged to support an immense load 
of taxation. ‘The reformers had prayed and petitioned for reform, 
but their prayers were not attended to. They were allowed to 
pray to their God ; and were they to be told that they were dema- 
sogues and conspirators because they had assembled to petition 
the houses of Parliament for reform? But thé learned counsel had 
carried them to Smithfield, and here he would say a word on another 
point. He would ask how it happened that the Attorney-General 
was not here in this most important trial? Was it that the defen- 
dant was only a mere country bumpkin, and that any body would 
have done against him? No, but the Attorney-General well knew 
that he would have put him into the witness-bex, and have got 
from his own mouth, that he had been consulted as to the legality 
of the meeting at Smithfield, and had stated it to be legal. He 
would have proved from his mouth, that he was also consulted by 
the Rev. Mr. Hay and his brother magistrates, as to the meeling 
of the 16th, between the 9th and 16th. With the evidence of 
Matthew Cooper he would not trouble the jury: they could judge 
of him by the account he jad given of himself. He had defrauded 
his master of a sum of money fourteen years ago; and it was only 
within a few months that he had taken it into his head to return 
it. The next was the mushroom sergeant, ashe had called himself ; 
and the third was an unfortunate man who had been some time con- 
fined asalunatic. Uedid not object this great misfortune to the 
man ; but it was strange that he, who had been deranged for such 
a time, should have been called spon, when his wife was not 
called, who might have deposed to the same evidence ; at least who 
was present at the time he spoke of. So, then, they had this case 
supported by the testimony of a deserter, a lunatic, and a confessed 
thief. It wag said, that he (Hunt) had great information on these 
subjects: he had none but what was casually given. He had not 
the treasury of England to support his case; but the things 
which came to his knowledge were quite notorious. The persons 
who saw those men in the yard sent him slips of paper, ac- 
quainting him with the facts which he elicited from the parties 
themselves in cross-examination. tut Jet the jury look at the ac- 
counts given by Mr. Cooper, the reporter for the Courier—a fit 
companion for the other witness, Mr. Horton. He next came to the 
evidence of Platt, who had such acquaintance with the flimseye 
(torged notes), and who described himself as having nailed (con- 
victed) all those persons against whom he had sworn. This Platt 
swore that Saxton had addressed the people, but he could not tell 
what he had said; and he also swore that Bamford was on the 
hustings, a circumstance which he (Mr. Hunt) could disprove b 
the evidence of many witnesses, and show that at the time 
Bamford was in the crowd, many yards from them. Platt also 
swore that he saw Moorhouse on the hustings. Theadvice he had 
given the Reformers unquestionably proved his intention to pre- 
isrve the peace. He would conclude by an obscrvatiun about the 
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locking of hands and the removal of the hustings. The lockine 
of hands, where it did take place, was only done for the 
purpose of preventing the pressure of the crowd from oversetting 
the hustings. The hustings bad from the nature of their con- 
struction, at former meeting been broken down, and, by a mi 


~ 


racle almost, the people on thein were saved from being hur 
The locking of arms was then only made to prevent the recurrence: 
of asimilar eccident; but he would show tbat it had not taken 
place near that part where the constables were, and that from 
thence to Ure maeistrate’s house there was a irce passage, and 
that several persons had actually gone up apd down by it. | Vhere 
was, besides, a place behind the hustings, from which a passage 
might have been obtained without any diMficalty. (Mr. Hunt pro- 
ceeded to describe the peaceable and orde:ly conduct of the meet- 
ing at the time the yeomanry were sent, as he observed, for the 
purpose of a bait to tempt the people to a breach of the peace.) 
The yeomaury, he observed, some of them drunk, and abso- 
lutely cutting at beth sides with their cyes shut, dashed amongst 
the crowd—amone mea, women, and children, Some of their 
horses had tumbled, and they eseaped with diiculty from being 
hurt; others endeavoured to jump over the heads of those who 
stood in their way, and ail this time continued to attack those who 
were near them. At this time, honever, there were neither 
brickbats nor sticks iny other weapoos thrown, nor was any 
resistance made. Jt had been stated that Bamford was at the 
licad of a party ef two thousand men. who were tike a regular 

| e uniform and arins—and this 
ed that the iown of Manchester 
they calculated to estoy it ? 
Where were any dark-lanterns, o: day cermbustibles found 2? What 
became of the bundies of sticks and clubs which were said to 
have been taken from them? They had heard of cops of liberty ; 
but let them look to the front of their hall, the pride of thetr 
couily, and they would there see standing couspicuously a cap ot 
liberty. Liberty was the boast of an Englishman, and its emblem 
was alwavs held dear. Tt was the boast of every Baglishman, tat 
he was free. Oe therefore respected every thing that bore an 
emblem of his freedom. Why thea shonld that which was ap- 
proved by all in York be deemed a crime in Lancashire ? He knew 
that liberty was dear lo every geod man; ib was dear to him. He 
had ever contended fer it, and he would say, Inthe beautiful sea- 
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army imevery thing exceptnot havine 
was the army By whom it was fear 
would be destroyed. Tow 
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Were 


timent of the poet, ** He who contends tor freedom can never 
be justly deemed his sovercien’s foe.’ It was for freedom he had 
contended, and he wouid ever continue to do se at the risk of his 
life. What was it which the reformers were zeeused of 2 What 
was itthey asked for? Not for aa equal disiribulicn of properly 
—no, but for an equal participation of equal right—tbat was whiat 
they claimed: and ihey founded their ciaim; on that great con- 
stitutional principle—that no man should be taxed without his 
consent. He did not mean to say that each man should have a 
voice in the choice of a particular tax, but that he should have 
avoicein the choice of a portion of those by wiom the taxes 
meen) SKd he laiposed. ‘This was tlie opinion of the Iclormers. 
They might be wroe ; but, if tiicy Weie, bet thom be set right, 





























aud let them be fairly convinced that their doctrines were erro. 
neous. He had been accused of going about from place to place. 
He had done so: and in having done so, he conceived he was 
doing right. Hemight be wrong, but bis conduct was not erimt- 
nal, as the law stood lately. —The Jury must have recollected that 
man who was once the represeatative for their county; he and 
others had gone about the country, in the hope of being able to 
oppose the infamous traffic of the slave trade. They, too, micht 
have been wrong, but their conduct was not criminal on that ac- 
count. He had then advocated the common principle of the 
ceformers—-that before you could tax any man, before you 
could call upon him to enlist in your service, you ought to give 
him an equal share of political rights. If this opinion was wrong, 
heerred init with Lord Raymond, with the Duke of Kichmond, 
with Sir William Jones, and other eminent men: and the Duke of 
Richmond, with such principles, instead of having been persecuted, 
was called to fill a most important situation—he was appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance, ; 
Mr. Hunt proceeded to show, from the speeches of Lord Sid- 
mouth, Lord Havrowby, and the Earl of Donoughmore, on the 
seditious meetings’ bill, that at the time the Manchester meeting 
took place, all such meetings were considered legal; and tt was, 
he observed, on the ground of their being considered so, that tke 
hills were introduced, to declare that they should not be so in fu- 
ture. It appeared from the speech cf Lord Harrowby on the biits: 
to which he had just aliuded, that the assemblies of the people were 
not founded on the Bul of Rights, but on the common law and an- 
cient practice of the constitution. Jt was to this point the Jury 
should direct their attention. They should consider whether the 
people had acted under the sauction of the law which existed atthat 
cime. 

Mr. Hunt then went on to speak of the flags, though he said 
he did not well understand the law of flags; he explained why a 
black fiag was used; he defended the use of the caps of liberty, and 
the inscriptions of the banners, ‘The representation of Justice was 
even deprived of lier sword, that there might be no charge. She 
was left with her scales alone. He concluded by expressing his 
segret at the imperfect manner in which he had been able to 
defend himself, and his eniire confidence that the learned Juage 
would suppiy any omissions. He called upon Mr. Scarleit, who 
would have the power of reply, to explain his allusion to the dag- 
ger. He was sure he should have a verdict of acauittal, As he 
would produce evidence that could not be resisted. 

The defendant here concluded his speech, which lasted from 10 
o'clock in the morning ti a quarter before three in the after- 
soon. He appeared to be quite exhausted in body, but as col- 
ected asat the commencement. As he sat down, there was great 


applause among the audience, which indecency the Jurlze re- 
ressed, 
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THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY ROARING AGAIN! 

My little black Friend, 

Allow me to congratulate thee on thy escape from the 
ravenous fangs of the Dragon of Wantley, w ho put thee in such 
a terrible fricht a short time ago. 

On reading thy letter to thy friend, the Yellow Bonze, I 
thought thou hadst little foundation for thy fears, for said J, 
the Dwarf is in a country where the law respect the welfare of 
the poor as well as of the rich, of the little as well as the 
mighty ; and where the courts of Justice are open for redress 
to tle poorest of men.” But] have since found that thou hadst 
reason to be alarmed in good earnest; for I have seen the 
Dragon myself; and never in my life have I seen a more 
frightful creature. It was here yesterday, to solicit the suf- 
frages of the freeholders of Yorkshire, to replace it in its 
favourite den from whence issued its cry that ‘ thou must be 
put down!” ‘Thou knowest how universally it is hated in this 
neighbourhood; but as thy readers may not be so well ac. 
quainted with it, I will tell thee how it was received. 

The carriage containing it, drove into the town amidst the 
hissings, hootings, and groanings of the people, to the Tontine 
{no, from whence it intended to address them, Shortly after 
the Great Dragon appeared at one of the windows, amidst such 
a general expression of disapprobation as I never before wit- 
nessed. It grinned, and attempted to splutier a little; but the 
tumult increased. They scemed determined not to hear it. 
was anxious to heara dragon speak ; bat I found that the peo- 
ple were determined to hear it no more. It attempted to smile, 
and look pleased; again tried to speak, and talked about its 
services ; but the cry was “ We don’t want your services! we 
have had enough of you!” “Read us Hobhouse’s Pamphlet!’ 
‘* Have you got any twopenny-trash ?” ‘* Manchester Massacre 
man!" Where’s your yeomanry to cut us down?” “ The 
dragon to his den?” &c. &c. &c. 

A dragon is certainly the most impudent being in existence, 
i felt ashamed for it, but it seemed to have no shame, and held 
up its odious head with the greatest effrontery. When there 
was any chance, it attempted to be heard: but as soon as it 
opened its lips, the voice of the people shouted it down. It 
was evident to any man, that the multitude were too enlighten- 
ed to be amused by such a thing ; but the dragon could not, or 
would not, see it, and managed to spluiter out * Those who tell 
you that radical reform will do you g cood, want to mislead you !”” 
No more was heard, for the noise, if possible, was greater than 


ever, and no more sieniee was give n of 3 playing oft its spluttering 
tricks, Ut reddened with PAsston, ‘ool pale, rolled its AVES 
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about, knawed its nether lip, and looked as if it would like to 
devour come ofus. It watched ancther opportunity to speak, 
but all is over with such time-serving beings. The “seditious 
press” has opened the eyes of the people : and if no more was 
said or done, the Boroughmonger’s system must fall to the 
ground. But I am forgetting the dragon of Wantley. Well, 
after persisting for near half an hour, in hopes of tiring the op- 
position out, it turned round —retreated a few paces—the sash 
dropped, the dragon disappeared, amidst the shouts, groans, 
and laughter, of the ‘+ lower orders,” who seemed to enjoy the 
joke, inthe greatest good humour. {understand it met with a 
similar reception at Leeds, but did get a hearing at last. Where- 
ever it goes, it meets with the most decided disapprovation ; 
but for all this it is likely to be returned for the county, because 
there is no opposition, the expence of a contested election being 
so creat, that none choose to hazard tt. 
Thy Radical Freind, 
Sheffield, March 10th, 1820. H. 


P.S. We are using roasted peas here, instead of taxed tea 
and coffee, and like them much better than either of those dele- 
terious adulterated articles ; but there is another substitute for 
coffee, which is used without sugar by some, which would be 
another great saving to families, namely, a@coras, which when 
roasted are superior to most other things. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND PAR 
TICULARLY THOSE CALLED METHODISTS. _ 


My friends and fellow countrymen, 

Ever since that fatal day, the 15th of August, I have 
found it a duty incumbent on me, as a lover of mankind, to 
take this enquiry: —Why have the souls of my countrymen 
been thus launched into eternity ?—Sometimes the answer has 
been returned, that the people were riotously assembled, in 
order that they might, by physical force, overturn the govern- 
ment, as by law established ; and, consequently, the Magis- 
trates and Yeomanry Cavalry, only did their duty, and demand 
our praise for their manly conduct. 

At other times, the answer has been, that the people were as- 
sembled in a peaceable and constitutional manner, in order to 
enquire into the cause of their distressed condition; and of the 
most expedient means of legally obtaining an amelioration of 
their sufferings. In this dilemma, they were attacked by the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, without the ordinary course of justice be- 
ing administered, by reading the riot act, and giving them time 
to dismiss, In this respect, the magistrates were certainly cul- 
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able. —However, if ts not for me to sav, at preseat, which ef 
the se state ments ars correct; yet, all agrec, 


li it several Were 
mi——1 ¢ io Hot say miurdered, or | shiouale 


be charged with 
vanes ng the magistrates unto contempt. Aud the same quetion 


t 
still recurs :-—iVAy were Chey slain 2 Tu order to facilitate en 
cuiry into the melancholy event, a meeting was convened on 
Newcastle “Pown-mooy, ior that purpose; buat the evening be- 
fore, our minister, the Rev. Alr, Rigg, took occasion to ad- 
dress the society, after the dismissal of tie congregation, 
nearly to the following etleet. “ L understand (says he) there 
Is going to be a Meeting on the Moor to-morrow; buat I ear- 
pestly entreat you, and sincerely hop:, that none of you who 
are here present, will go among the squabble.” This very loyal 
minister next took eccasion to enforce the doctriue of passive 
obedience; urging that “f the scriptures were very explicit on 
that head.’ Andin orer to clucidate this uato us, he read 
over part of the thirteeath chapter of Romans, and insisted 
trai it was our duty to © be subjeet to the powers that be.” 
* Perhaps (says hie) some of you may obtect to this, and say, 
it is only the goed mavistrates aud ministers that the apostle 
calls upon us to ebey; but itis clear that it is ail rulers, Wwe 
examine this subjeet; for [believe that ers, the tyrant, was 
at that _— atthe head of the Reman empire.’ 

With ali due respect to this reverend and loyal minister, this 
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ls downright nousense; for the apostie has safely euarded us 
agaist such insinuations, by subjommg a raracter of the 


rulers Whom we ouglit to obey; and they are such as “ are not 
aicrror to good works, ras to the evil.” iuet us, however, 
bring this subject to the light, and see how far we may yield 
obedience to the higher powers. For, ifin ad/ cases we are te 
be subject, thea sar ely ihe three young men mentioned in the 
book of Daniel I, fall under the denunciation of the apostle, for 
not being subject to the power that then was. tflear their own 
words to Nebucinidnezzar, “ Be it . nown unto thec, O King, 
that we will not serve thy gods; no worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up. 

We find Daniel himself under similar ceaningninn refusing 
to yreld obedience to the decree of King D: arlus ; and also, that 
the Divine Being approved of this couduct. [ would just 
remark taen, that if God approve; no matter who disapproves 
of our condact: for“ itis fii that justifieth : who ds he that 
condemmeth £? 

Perhaps some of you may start this objection, and say that 
these cases were pureiy religious, i grant you that they were ; 
but we find the apostle Paul, when confronted before his 
enenues, boldly deteadiag himself, and flatly denying, what 
they hi id falsely accused him with. Lor my own part i sce ne 
difereuce between resisting the decree which says, “ Oper 
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vour doors at midnight, that we plunder you of your property ;' 
ind that of Ring Nebuchadnezzar, whic h says, “ fall down and 
worslip the aolden image whieh T have set up.” T would have 
vou, my brethren, to refer to tie thirteenth Lecture, by the 
Rev. James Murray, late minister of the vospel at Newcastle 
mon Pvue; for in my hus nb le opinion he has done more justice 
he the subject than any author T have consulted, 

Our loval n siete before mentioned, ureed also as a stimu. 
lus to us, “that the venerable founder of methodism was re- 
markable for his lovalty, and trusted that his followers woul 
not disgrace themselves, at this important crisis, by deviating 
from his ex: ymple.” But, laying aside Mr. Rigg’s arguments, 1 
would just ask you, my Christian friends, whether we are 
Wesley’s dise iples, or Christ's? if we are indeed Christ’s dis- 
ciples, let us not follow Wesley, Mr. Rigg, or any one fartuer 
than they follow Christ. 

TVoretum to this enquiry. Tt was certainly expected by 
most of that numerous meeting which attended on the town 
inoor, that Parla: nent would tak e this affair into considera- 
tion, and adopt sueli measures as WOU ld be satisfactory to the 
community at large. ‘Ehe contrary is notorious. Yet that they 
did take it into consideration, I will not deny; but what kas 
been the result? Certainly not at all satisfactory ‘ (0 the par- 
ties interested in the aflair; but on the contrary, they have 
used every means to hush, and conceal the asic ess, Which 
needed not to have been the case, had the proceedings beein 
perfectly legal. For instance, any article that we know is good, 
we are not afraid of its being examined, being conscious that 
such a scrutiny would rather add to than diminish its excel- 
lence. On the contrary, if an article be faulty we would rather 
wish to conceal if. Ti plain Scripture language, “ men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” From 
— consice <p } have come to = conclusion, that some- 
; and that a reform is 
“And i pal now call upon you, my 
Christian friends, to examine rather minute! y, and lend us your 


jelp, so far as you can consistent with your religious principles, 
Methinks you will here be advancing that old object on, which 
has been handed about till it is thread-bare: and that i is, * the 
reformers are all enemies to religion—or at least a!l their 
teaders;"’ but PE hope that you will suspend your uncharitable 
sentinents, and hear me to the end. 

What then is religion? Perhaps you will say religion con- 
sists in keeping the commandments of God. And what are 
these commands? Why, truly, they are comprised in these 
two. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and thy 
eighbour as thyself. Perhaps you may ask with the lawyer 

of old, “ who is my neighbour?” L would, in reply, have you 


‘ shi ctarely ne< essary. 
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refer to the parable of our Lord, to elucidate that question, 
Doubtless you know the passage ; “ A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves,” &c. We 
find that his own countrymen passed by and did not regard 
him ; but a Samaritan came where he was, and had compassion 
upon him. Now I would just ask, do you think it would be 
lawful to have assisted this Samaritan in this charitable action - 
though the Samaritans were so much detested by the Jews? 
dct our Lord’s reply to the lawyer be decisive on this point - 
* Go, and do thou likewise.” Surely you will not run counter 
to our Saviour’s command ; but yield a ready obedience unto 
him. Markthen: As John Bull travelled over theisle, he 
fell among thieves; and after they had robbed him, and 
stripped him of his clothes, they left him weltering in his blood 
upon the plains of Peterloo. By chance there came a certain 
priest ; probably it was either H—y or E—n; but he passed 
by on the other side. Next came by a certain Levite; (now 
who can tell but this was the celebrated Mr. R—g, though he 
isa kind of a priest too;) but he louked on him and saw that 
he was distressed ; yet he says to him, * lie still John, and be 
subject to the powers that be.” At length Mr. Hunt came 
where he was, and had compassion on him; and after pouring 
in oil and wine into his wounds, endeavoured to remove him to 
some place of safety; but foun! his power alone inadequate to 
the arduous task, and now cails upon you to assist him. I ho 
you will not again advance that objection, that Huut is a wick- 
ed man, and that the Lord will not bless what is done by him, 
Suppose we admit, for arguments sake, that he is a bad mau; 
and let us set on the opposite side C——h, C—g, and 5——h, 
and would ask you if they are good men. Now, “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Witness then the horrible deeds 
at Manchester. Consider, therefore, in future, WHY you assist 
more than whom you assist; and if it be a good thing to effect 
a reform, set yourselves to it with a frm resolution ; if it be an 
evil thing, let it alone; but I would have you to beware how 
you join with a party that can sanction, or screen slaughter, 
though it be headed by the pious S—h, R—g, H, and E, and 
all the letters in the Alphabet, or‘hard names in the kingdom. 


I remain, a sincere lover of Liberty, and 


A METHODIST. 
Morpeth, March 13, 1820. 
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